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tion of the two peoples towards one another in all these
respects. The inhabitant of France would still be a
Frenchman and the inhabitant of England an English-
man to all outward seeming, save that the physical appear-
ance of the two peoples would be transposed. And we
may go even further and assert that the same would hold
good if a similar exchange of infants were effected between
the English and any other less closely allied nation, say
the Turks or the Japanese.

The dominance of the traditional characters, acquired
by each generation through imitation, over innate char-
acters holds good not only in respect to the characters
mentioned above, but also, though perhaps in a smaller
degree, in respect to those modes of activity which are
regarded as essentially the expressions of individuality,
namely, the various forms of art-production, of science,
of literature, of conversation. The immensely increased
intercourse of peoples characteristic of the present age
has already done much to obscure these national differences
and peculiarities, but we have only to go back to earlier
ages to see that the force of imitation is in these fields of
human activity, as well as in all others, immensely greater
than the force of individuality or of innate peculiarities.
For, the further back we go in time and in cultural level,
the more strictly and locally peculiar does each kind of
cultural element appear. So persistent are such tradi-
tional peculiarities that archaeologists and anthropologists
confidently trace the distribution and affinities of extinct
peoples and races throughout great periods of time and
large areas by noting peculiarities of modes of sepulture,
of carving, of building, of the shape, size, or ornamentation
of pottery, of weapons, or of any other durable manu-
factured article, or even slight peculiarities in the mode
of laying stones together to form a building of any kind.

It is a general law of imitation that modes of doing
persist more obstinately than modes of thinking and
feeling. Hence the many remarkable instances of sur-
vival of former stages of culture generally take the form
of practices whose meanings and original purposes have
been long forgotten or completely transformed. One of